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RUSSIA, until recently, has been able to dominate all of eastern Europe. 


leaders have shown some independence 


DRAWING FOR AMERICAN OBSERWER BY JOHNSON ~ 


But during the last few months, Polish and Yugoslav 


Troubles of the Cominform 


Russian-Dominated Organization, Made Up of Communist Parties in 
Europe, Is Meeting Unexpected Resistance in Poland and Yugoslavia 


NTIL several months ago, all the 
eastern European countries ap- 
peared to be solidly united behind the 
Communist policies and leadership of 
Soviet Russia. They seemed to follow 
Russia’s commands on every issue. 
When she told them not to join the 
Marshall Plan, they did not join it. 
When she instructed them to carry 
on a minimum of trade and to have 
very little to do with the western na- 
tions, they complied with her wishes. 
It looked as though the nations under 
Communist control were united as one 
on all matters of any importance. 
The eastern European countries dis- 
played their unity again when they 
established the Communist Informa- 
tion Bureau (popularly called Com- 
inform) in the fall of 1947. They set 
up this organization at the request 
of the Soviet government, which 
wanted a propaganda group to oppose 
the efforts of the United States to help 
Europe through the Marshall Plan. 
In announcing the creation of the 
Cominform, the Communist parties of 
eastern Europe, together with those of 
France and Italy, said it would be 
used for the exchange of information 
among all its members. Its founders 
also made it clear that the organization 
would strive to strengthen the hold 
which Communist parties had on the 
countries in éastern Europe and to 
spread the power and influence of 
communism over all the continent. 
The Cominform originally consisted 
of the Communist parties in the fol- 
lowing countries: Yugoslavia, Ru- 
Mania, Hungary, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Bulgaria, France, Italy, and 
Russia. And from all early appear- 
ances, there seemed to be no differ- 
ences among these groups. They ap- 
Peared to be in agreement on all issues, 
and Russia, as the most powerful mem- 
ber of the organization, appeared to 
have complete sway over the govern- 
“bloc” of 


More recently, however, there have 
been developments which indicate that 
eastern Europe is not as firmly united 
as it formerly appeared to be. Last 
July, Marshal Tito, premier of Yugo- 
slavia, engaged in a bitter dispute with 
the Cominform over some of his gov- 
ernment’s activities. As a result, the 
Yugoslav Communist Party was ex- 
pelled from Cominform membership. 
At the present time, moreover, there 
is trouble in the Communist Party of 
Poland where a “purge,” or cleaning 
out, is going on of all members who 
have opposed Cominform or Soviet 
policies. Furthermore, it is rumored 
that a similar “purge” may come:soon 
in Czechoslovakia, 

The controversy between the Com- 
inform and Premier Tito is revealing, 


for it indicates that other Russian- 
controlled lands may have similar dis- 
agreements with the Cominform’s 
leadership in the future. Tito was at- 
tacked for not introducing commu- 
nistic measures in his country with 
proper speed and thoroughness. 

The whole trouble, in a nutshell, was 
that Tito decided to break the Com- 
inform’s rules and run Yugoslavia the 
way he wants it run and not the way 
the Soviet leaders desire. He wants 
to carry out many Communist ideas 
in his country, but he wants to do so 
in his own way and to take as much 
time as he sees fit. He appears de- 
termined not to change his ideas just 
to please Russia or her leaders in the 
Cominform. 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Nation Debates 
Medical Report 


Recommendations for a U. S. 
National Health Program 
Are Widely Opposed 


HE “10-Year Health Plan” recently 

submitted to President Truman has 
received both praise and criticism 
since it was made public early this 
month. Supporters say that if this 
program is carried out, great strides 
will be made in raising the nation’s 
health standards. Opponents reply 
that while certain features of the plan 
are sound, others would, if adopted, 
strike a serious blow at medical prog- 
ress in this country. 

The 186-page report, entitled “The 
Nation’s Health,” was prepared by the 
Federal Security Agency at the re- 
quest of the President. It is based 
to a large extent upon recommenda- 
tions made last May by the National 
Health Assembly, a conference of over 
800 doctors and public health officials 
meeting in Washington, D. C. 

The report points out that the 
United States now leads the world in 
high standards of medical care. But 
it also cites what it considers to be 
convincing evidence that there is great 
need for further progress in the health 
field. 

According to the report (certain 
authorities take issue with its find- 
ings), there are 325,000 unnecessary 
deaths every year—deaths which could 
be avoided if the victims had received 
proper medical care. 

The nation loses over 4 million 
“man-years” of work annually be- 
cause of illness and accidents. This 
caused a financial loss to the nation 
of $27 billion last year. 

(Concluded on page 6) 








One Great Need of Our Time 


FEW days ago a group of scientists, 

educators and philosophers came to- 
gether to discuss some of the great 
problems of life; problems affecting the 
happiness of individuals, the welfare of 
nations, the future of mankind. 

These men, who had spent years in 
the study of the problems they discussed, 
came to certain conclusions. One of 
their convictions was that the world’s 
great need is for the development of a 
spirit of unselfish service. 

The point was made that too many 
men and women are seeking personal 
success. They want to be strong and 
powerful, and it is their ambition to use 
their power for their own benefit. Too 
few are thinking of means by which 
they can use their power and influence 
for the benefit of other people. 

Nations, as well as individuals, follow 
the leadings of selfish ambition. They 
seek efficiency and power, not that they 
may help mankind, but that they may 
dominate other peoples. The result is 


By Walter E. Myer 


a competition for power which threatens 
world peace and which may, if un- 
checked, destroy civilization itself. 

If there is to be happiness in the 
homes of the nation, if any of us are to 
enjoy the peace of mind which comes 
only to those who work together in 
harmony and good will, we must all 
learn to find and follow the paths of 
unselfish service. The policies of men 
and of nations must be framed with the 
welfare of the other fellow in mind. 

The scientists, educators and philoso- 
phers who met recently in conference 
argued that the schools should take the 
lead in teaching the necessity of service. 
They made no suggestions concerning 
the way service might be encouraged, 
but a story appearing in Look magazine 
while the conference was in session told 
how one man was finding the upward 
path. 

The story told of Henry Istas, a blind 
lawyer of New Haven, Connecticut, 
who works half of each day at his private 


practice, and then 
devotes the other 
half to a Legal Aid 
Society which gives 
free legal counsel to 
people who need 
justice but cannot 
afford to pay for it. 

You, a student, may not be able to fol- 
low the course of the blind New Haven 
lawyer, but you can act in his spirit. You 
can follow the splendid example set by 
him and other humane individuals in all 
walks of life. You will have countless 
opportunities every day to make things 
more pleasant in the home and the 
school, and to make each day brighter 
through your unselfish acts. At a time 
of anxiety and danger you will be rang- 
ing yourself with the forces which are 
working for a better and a safer world. 

We need more public spirit. Service 
and patriotism go along together. We 
cannot have one without the other and we 
must have both to survive and prosper. 


Walter E. Myer 
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Troubles of the Russian-Dominated Cominform 


(Concluded from page 1) 
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NEW YORK TIMES 


THE DIVIDING LINE between East and West in Europe lies along the western edge of the areas in the Russian orbit 


When the Cominform made its 
charges against Tito, he refused to 
accept them. Instead of bowing to the 
Cominform’s will, as other Commu- 
nists have done, he said he would go 
right on governing Yugoslavia the 
way he had. He said that he con- 
sidered himself as good a Communist 
as any other member of the Comin- 
form, and that he would not be dic- 
tated to by that organization. 

For a time, the outcome of the dis- 
pute appeared uncertain. Would Tito 
be deposed by the Communists in his 
country or did he have enough support 
to defy the powerful Cominform lead- 
ers? As time went on, it was evident 
that Tito actually did have sufficient 
popularity in Yugoslavia to resist his 
opponents. He took steps to strengthen 
his position still further by putting 
more of his friends in the govern- 
ment. 

The case of the Polish Communist 
Party is similar in many ways to that 
of Tito but it is different in one very 
important respect. Tito could defy 
the Cominform because he had a 
strong army behind him plus consider- 
able public support. During the war, 
he had been the leader of the resist- 
ance movement against the Germans 
and he had won the admiration of 
many of his countrymen—regardless 
of what they thought of his commu- 
nist views. 

In Poland, however, when certain 
Communist leaders opposed the Com- 
inform’s policies and wanted to “so- 
cialize” their country by gradual de- 
grees instead of immediately, they 
failed to obtain support from party 
members. As a result, all are being 
removed from positions of leadership. 


Nevertheless, this dispute shows 
that a number of Polish Communists 
oppose the Cominform for the same 
reason that Tito and his followers do. 
These Poles believe in the principles 
of communism, but they do not want 
either Russia or the Cominform to dic- 
tate to Poland what it should do. They 
know, as Tito does, that the peasant, 
who forms the backbone of eastern 
Europe’s population, is a hardy and 
stubborn individual. and does not want 
to be pushed into doing things against 
his will. They are of the opinion that 
only by a process of education and 
propaganda can they persuade the 
peasant to accept communistic meas- 
ures, 

In addition to the troubles that the 
Cominform has had with Yugoslavia 
and Poland, it also suffered the loss 
of its key figure several weeks ago. 
Andrei Zhdanov, the man who really 
founded the organization and con- 
trolled its activities, died in Russia. 
An important leader in the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union and a 
close friend of Premier Joseph Stalin, 
Zhdanov felt that the Cominform 
should follow every policy of the 
Soviet government and that none of 
its member parties should differ with 
its program in the slightest degree. 
He was believed to be the man re- 
sponsible for the row between the 
Cominform and Tito, and for the ex- 
pulsion of the Yugoslay Communist 
Party from the Cominform’s member- 
ship. 

When he died, there was much specu- 
latién abroad. Some wondered whether 
he might have been killed by Commu- 
nists in Russia because under his 
leadership the Cominform had failed 


. quarrel 


in its dispute with Tito. It was widely 
rumored that these Communists might 
have decided that the only way to 
change the Cominform’s policies and 
bring Tito back into the fold was to 
assassinate the man who had made 
those policies. 

But there is reason to believe that 
this theory is incorrect. The reason 
is based on the fact that both Russia 
and the Cominform have continued to 
attack Marshal Tito for his position 
and have even accused him of trying 
to become friendly with the western 
democracies. 

Eventually, however, there is a 
strong possibility that Russia will 
make every effort to come to terms 
with Yugoslavia. In the event of an- 
other war, the Soviet government 
would want to be completely sur- 
rounded by friendly states. While 
Yugoslavia does not border on Russian 
territory, it holds a strategic position 
in the Balkans. It touches on Italy, 
Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Rumania and Greece. 

Whatever major nation, in. time of 
war, has the support of Yugoslavia, or 
has its troops on Yugoslavian terri- 
tory, will have a very favorable van- 
tage point from which to operate. 

Another reason why Russia and the 
smaller country may patch up their 
is that Yugoslavia needs 
heavy machinery and other industrial 
equipment. But she cannot get any 
from other eastern European countries 
or Russia, because they have had no 
trade relations with her since the dis- 
pute began. If this situation continues 
much longer, therefore, Yugoslavia 
may be forced to come to terms with 
Russia, or to call upon the western 


democracies for help and thus move 
out of the Soviet sphere of influence. 

Despite its difficulties in Yugoslavia 
and Poland, the Cominform is deter- 
mined to go ahead with its main goals, 
which are to prevent the Marshall 
Plan from reviving western Europe 
and to spread the influence of com- 
munism throughout every section of 
Europe. Until now, it has not 
achieved either aim although its mem- 
bers have continued to be active on 
every possible front. 

In France and Italy, Communists 
are still trying to bring about the 
downfall of the respective govern- 
ments and to establish themselves in 
power. In eastern Europe, they are 
spreading government ownership and 
control of industries and farms, so 
that these lands will soon have social 
and economic systems similar to that 
of Russia. 

There is no question, however, that 
the Communists in eastern Europe, be- 
cause of their harsh and dictatorial 
tactics, plus their determination for 
government control of all industries, 
have made many enemies among their 
countrymen. 





Richins Sey 





I enjoyed your article on high prices, 
but I should like to comment on it. 
I am a farmer’s daughter, and I know 
that we are much better off now than 
we were in previous years. I also 
know, however, that we aren’t getting 
rich. Some people are, I grant you. 
You said, for instance, that the price 
of eggs is 73 cents a dozen. We get 
87 cents per dozen for the eggs we 
sell. I don’t know who gets the differ- 
ence, but it is not the farmer. 


DORMALEE HARRINGTON, 
Bucklin, Missouri. 
x *« * 

The American Problems Class of the 
Fulton High School is making a study 
of democracy and communism in prep- 
aration for its annual Mock Elections 
—to be held this year before the reg- 
ular Presidential elections in Novem- 
ber. We feel we should know about 
the democratic way of life, and about 
other systems as well. The study will 
include lectures, creative writing, 
panel discussions, and informal talks. 

DAN B. CRAIG, 
Fulton, Missouri. 
* * * 

(Address letters to this column to: 
Readers Say—. THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER, 1733 K Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.) 





Modern times are catching up with 
the Brooklyn Bridge, the famous 
structure that connects Manhattan Is- 
land and Brooklyn in New York City. 
City officials plan to widen the bridge 
and to strengthen its cables so that the 
structure will last another hundred 
years, at least. The Brooklyn Bridge 
was opened for use 65 years ago. It 
took 13 years to build and cost 25 mil- 
lion dollars. When the structure was 
finally completed, it was called “the 
eighth wonder of the world” and even 
today it is one of man’s greatest engi- 
neering achievements. It is the ninth 
longest bridge in the world. 
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Political and Economic Terms in the News 
They Must Be Understood as Basis for Informed and Intelligent Citizenship 


EWSPAPERMEN and other writ- 

ers on public affairs frequently 
use and misuse terms, catchwords, and 
labels which must be understood by the 
reader if he is to be well informed on 
the great national and international 
problems of the day. 

A label ought to be a shortcut to 
understanding—a quick way to iden- 
tify something which would otherwise 
need a lengthy description. 

Many writers and speakers use la- 
bels for this purpose, while others use 
them to deceive their readers. These 
latter persons try to put their op- 
ponents in a bad light by pinning an 
unpopular label on them. 

In the following paragraphs, we 
shall give the generally accepted defi- 
nitions for a number of political and 
economic terms, and indicate how they 
are often misused: 

Conservative: A conservative is 
someone who is very careful about 
making changes. When new ideas are 
advanced, he is likely to be critical 
of them unless they appear beyond any 
reasonable doubt to possess soundness 
and merit. He wants to see progress 
and improvement, but if the attempt 
is made to change things rapidly he 
thinks the results may be worse than 
the conditions which need remedying. 
He is afraid that if we jump out of 
the frying pan we may land in the fire. 

In politics, a conservative usually 
does not like government experiments. 
He greatly values the good things we 
have already achieved, and he thinks 
we may lose them if we try to bring 
about changes hurriedly. He believes 
that large-scale government projects 
which seek to improve social and eco- 
nomic conditions in a short time are 
harmful and doomed to failure. 

Reactionary: A reactionary is a per- 
son who carries conservatism to the 
extreme. Not only does he oppose 
proposals for change, but he would like 
to do away with numerous changes 
made in the past. He is inclined to 
look with favor and longing toward 
“the good old days of the past,” to- 
ward governmental policies which were 
in effect years ago. 

One should be very careful in the 
use of this term, however, because 
people who oppose conservatives fre- 
quently call them reactionaries in the 
effort to make them unpopular. 

Liberal: The liberal, or “progres- 
sive,” as he is sometimes called, is 
more favorable to change than is the 
conservative. He is more willing to 
experiment in the attempt to improve 
social and economic conditions quickly. 
His mind dwells not so much upon 
the achievements of the past as upon 
improvements which he believes should 
be made without delay. He talks and 
thinks a great deal about helping the 
“underdog” improve his living condi- 
tions quickly. 

During recent years, liberals have 
favored increased government activity 
as a means of benefiting the common 
man. They favor a more active gov- 
ernment in the nation’s economic life 
than the conservatives do, but a less 
active one than the radicals desire. 
For this reason; they are often called 
the “center” or “middle-of-the-road” 
group. Lately, we have been hearing 
and reading a lot about the “middle” 
parties of France. ; 

Radical: Like the reactionary, the 
Ttadical is an extremist. He sees little 


that is good in either the past or the 
present. He would make immediate 
and drastic changes in government and 
industry. Most radicals favor govern- 
ment ownership or control of all im- 
portant industries, and some of them 
would feel justified in adopting violent 
or revolutionary measures to bring 
about great improvements in society. 

Just as the liberal frequently calls 
the conservative a reactionary, so the 
conservative often calls the liberal a 
radical. The two terms, reactionary 
and radical, are often used loosely and 
dishonestly. 

Right and Left: In the parliaments 
of Europe, it is the custom for the 
more conservative members to sit on 
the right side of the chamber as they 
face the presiding officer; liberals and 
radicals sit on the left. For that rea- 
son, conservative and _ reactionary 
groups are sometimes called “right- 
ist” or the “right,” while liberals and 
radicals are called the “left’’ or “left- 
ist.” 

Economy: A nation’s economy, or 
economic system includes everything 
connected with the way its people make 
a living. It refers to all business 


the reverse of capitalism and free en- 
terprise. It provides for government 
ownership and operation of all key 
industries. The government, under 
extensive socialism, is a giant employer 
of most of the nation’s workers. It 
also controls farming operations. 

The Socialist ordinarily is a_ be- 
liever in political democracy. He 
wants the officials of the government 
to be elected by the people, and to be 
responsible to the voters. He believes 
that socialism and political democracy 
can go along together. His critics do 
not think so. They argue that social- 
ism will lead inevitably to political 
dictatorship. : 

Communism: Like socialism, com- 
munism provides for government own- 
ership of industry. The difference 
between these two systems is mainly 
the methods used by their leaders. 

The Communists do not seek to 
achieve their aims by means of politi- 
cal democracy. Instead, they try to 
weaken and discredit capitalism and 
democracy by stirring up all the dis- 
content they can, by promoting strikes 
and disorder in industry, and then by 
seizing power if they have the oppor- 
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DRAWING FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


POLITICAL TERMS can be confusing 


operations, such as farming, mining, 
manufacturing, transportation, selling, 
professional services, and so forth. 

Free Enterprise: The economy of the 
United States is a good example of 
free enterprise. The individual is free 
to go into any kind of work or business 
he chooses, so long as he stays within 
the law. Whatever profits or wages 
he makes are his own, except for the 
part taken by the government as taxes. 

Capitalism: This is really another 
name for free enterprise. It means 
an economic system in which busi- 
nesses, farms, and all industrial. enter- 
prises are owned and operated by pri- 
vate individuals. Under capitalism, a 
man may earn money either by work- 
ing or by investing money which he 
already has. 

Socialism: This economic system is 


tunity of doing so at a time of politi- 
cal or economic crisis. 

Once in possession of a government, 
the Communists abolish elections and 
all forms of democracy. They rule 
the people with an iron grip. 

Fellow Traveler: A Communist sym- 
pathizer who does not belong to that 
party, but who favors most of the 
policies it advocates. 

Party Line: A party line is a program 
or set of policies outlined by a central 
political organization. We hear the 
expression most frequently in connec- 
tion with Communists outside Russia 
who blindly support all the policies 
and programs set forth by the leaders 
in Moscow. When, for example, 
American foreign policies are in con- 
flict with those of Russia, the Com- 
munists here side with the Soviets. 


Reds and Red-Baiting: Red is the 
symbol of communism, and advocates 
of this system are commonly called 
Reds. Conservatives may unjustly at- 
tach the label ‘‘Red” or “Pink” to liber- 
als who are not Communists or radi- 
cals. Such a practice is called “Red- 
Baiting.” 

Red Herring: This is a herring that 
has been dried and smoked. In hunt- 
ing, such a fish is occasionally drawn 
across the fox’s path to throw the dogs 
off the scent so that they will not cor- 
ner the fox too quickly. Hence, red 
herring has come to mean an attempt 
to divert attention from the main is- 
sue by bringing in a minor or less 
important issue. Political leaders fre- 
quently accuse their opponents of 
dragging in a minor but popular sub- 
ject to cover up their blundering on 
a problem much more important to 
the nation. 

Cominform: An organization of Eu- 
ropean Communist parties, led by 
Soviet leaders, to defeat the purposes 
of the Marshall Plan and to spread 
the power and influence of communism 
throughout that continent (see page 1 
article). 

Regimentation: This term is used 
to criticize the government when it 
attempts to regulate certain activities 
of the people. Opponents of such 
regulation compare it with the rigid 
military discipline. 

Totalitarianism: This term is used 
when. a government exercises total, 
or full, authority over the lives and 
daily activities of its people—when it 
controls or regulates business enter- 
prises, trade unions, schools, churches, 
and every other institution or activity. 
Under such a system, the individual 
has little or no freedom. Prewar 
Germany was a good example of totali- 
tarianism, and Russia is an example 
today. 





Important Bureau 


Stamp collectors are having a busy 
autumn. At least 14 new postage 
stamps are being issued by our gov- 
ernment this fall. These stamps, 
commemorating famous individuals, 
events, and other noteworthy aspects 
of American life, are being turned out 
by the giant presses at the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing. 

Although stamps are issued through 
the Post Office Department, it is the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing— 
an agency of the Treasury Department 
—that actually designs, engraves, and 
prints them. This important organi- 
zation also makes all of the govern- 
ment’s bonds, notes, paper money, cer- 
tificates, and dozens of miscellaneous 
documents. The work of the Bureau’s 
engravers is known throughout the 
world for its artistry. 

When the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing was set up in 1862, it em- 
ployed only six people. Working in 
an attic office in the Treasury Build- 
ing, they stamped and signed paper 
notes which had been printed for the 
government by private companies. 
Today this vital agency has its own 
large buildings, employs thousands of 
craftsmen, and does everything from 
designing to printing its products. 
Alvin Hall, a native of Pennsylvania, 
has been at the head of the Bureau 
since 1924. 
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Notice to Teachers 


This is a very busy time in our 
office—with new orders to be filled 
and revisions to be recorded. Our 
staff makes a point of handling all 
orders and changes quickly, but the 
burden is a heavy one during the 
early weeks of the school year. 

One big job is the mailing of state- 
ments of account to teachers. You 
can, therefore, help us a great deal 
by sending payment as soon as collec- 
tions have been made and without 
waiting for a statement. If you are 
obliged to revise your order, you may 
notify us and pay for the number of 
papers you require without waiting 
for a confirmation and statement from 
us. Please note new subscription 
rates listed at bottom of page 5. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 


Hyderabad and India 


Until its recent brief armed conflict 
with the Dominion of India, Hydera- 
bad was an independent state about 
the size of Minnesota. It has been 
ruled by a Moslem, His Exalted High- 
ness the Nizam (a fancy title for chief 
of state), who is probably the richest 
man in the world. In 1941, the popu- 
lation of this land was approximately 
17,000,000. At that time, 80 per cent 
of the people were Hindus, and there 
has been little change in the make-up 
of the population since then. 

After Moslem Pakistan and Hindu 
India came into being as independent 
nations in August, 1947, most of the 
562 princely states of India joined 
one or the other of these countries. 
Hyderabad, however, remained inde- 
pendent and, in November, reached an 
agreement with India according to 
which it was to be given a year to 
decide its future action. 

Late in July, Hyderabad charged 
that the Dominion of India, which 
entirely surrounds the state, was 
blockading it by keeping supplies from 
crossing the borders. Soon there were 
reports of clashes between patrols 
along the border of the two states. 
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HYDERABAD is the black area 


India claimed that the Razakars, a pri- 
vate army in Hyderabad commanded 
by a Moslem named Kazim Razvi, were 
terrorizing Hindus in that state. It 
was even claimed that this army was 
carrying its attacks into the Domin- 
ion’s territory. 

India requested the Nizam to permit 
the stationing of Indian troops in 
Hyderabad “to restore peace and or- 
der,” but he replied that such a move 
would only make the situation worse. 
He then asked that the whole matter 
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WHY is this true? 


be discussed by the two governments 
before any further action was taken. 

India, however, attacked Hyderabad 
from four sides earlier this month. 
The State’s Nizam then urgently re- 
quested the UN to stop the fighting 
and try to settle the dispute. 

Shortly thereafter, the Nizam sur- 
rendered to India’s superior forces, 
but this act left many questions re- 
garding the Princely State unsolved. 
Observers expected, though, that the 
last of the fabulous Indian principal- 
ities would soon be incorporated into 
the Dominion. 


Campaign Jaunts 


President Harry S. Truman and 
Thomas E. Dewey, the presidential 
nominees of the two major parties, are 
now campaigning in the West. Travel- 
ing by special train, they are trying 
to put their views before as many 
voters as they can possibly reach. 
In addition to major addresses in 
some of the big cities, they are mak- 
ing numerous platform appearances 
at smaller communities along the way. 

Mr. Truman has just visited the 
Pacific Coast and today—September 
27—is scheduled to appear in at least 
five Texas cities. During the re- 
mainder of the week, he will proceed 
into Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, and West Virginia, returning to 
the capital on October 2. 

Mr. Dewey is in Oregon and Wash- 
ington today. He plans to spend the 
rest of the week in Montana, Idaho, 
Utah, and Wyoming before swinging 
back toward the East. 

The first objective of Truman and 
Dewey is, of course, to win support 
for themselves in the November elec- 
tion, but a second important purpose 
of their cross-country jaunts is to as- 
sist the Congressional candidates of 
their respective parties. In many of 
the border states between the North 
and South, and in some of the states 
in the West, it appears that contests 


for the Senate may be particularly 
close. In these areas, both Republi- 
cans and Democrats are enlisting the 
campaign assistance of their Presiden- 
tial nominees to further the chances 
for local victories ‘in November. 


Public-Spirited Group 


As the November election ap- 
proaches, the League of Women Voters 
is once more making its influence felt 
throughout the country. This organi- 
zation tries to get people to play an 
active and intelligent part in their 
local, state, and national governments. 
The League does not support any par- 
ticular party or candidate but is con- 
cerned solely in promoting good citi- 
zenship, regardless of political affilia- 
tions. 

The League carries out its objectives 
in a number of ways. Its volunteer 
workers urge voters to register well 
in advance of the elections, and try 
to get qualified citizens to run for 
office, The League sometimes gets all 
candidates for a public office to declare 
their stand on controversial issues 
which they might otherwise have side- 
stepped. It issues pamphlets to ac- 
quaint citizens with the issues of the 
day and to let them know how they 
can make their influence felt. 

This public-spirited organization 
was founded in 1920 by Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, one of the leaders in the 
fight for woman suffrage. Today the 
League of Women Voters has about 
83,000 members in over 600 commu- 
nities. Its tireless work in helping 
to keep our government machinery 
functioning smoothly has brought the 
League high praise from many lead- 
ing Americans. 


French Crisis Goes On 


As we go to press, the political sit- 
uation in France is as shaky as ever. 
The government headed by Henri 
Queuille is still in power as these words 
are written, but it has the backing of 


The Story of the Week 


only a bare majority of the lawmakers, 
Such indecisive support makes it dif- 
ficult for Queuille to take forceful 
action. 

Nonetheless, the moderately-inclined 
Queuille cabinet is trying desperately 
to deal with the economic crisis. It 
has won new taxes and the authority 
to cut government payrolls. The cabi- 
net feels that only by these steps, and 
by holding industrial wages in line, 
can France’s inflation be controlled. 
But this program—observers point out 
—greatly resembles those earlier ones 
which brought about the downfall of 
several previous governments. 

Meanwhile, disturbances are in- 
creasing with rioting in some places 
between the Communists and the fol- 
lowers of General de Gaulle. Observ- 
ers fear that this open fighting may 
spread throughout France, and that 
civil war may break out between these 
two extremist groups, if the Queuille 
cabinet is unable to maintain its pres- 
ent position. 


Italian Colonies 


The disposition of Italy’s former 
colonies in Africa has been turned over 
to the United Nations. Earlier this 
month, representatives of the Big 
Four—the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Russia—met in Paris 
to discuss the problem. When they 
failed to reach agreement, the mat- 
ter was—in accordance with the terms 
of the Italian peace treaty—referred 
to the UN General Assembly. 

Libya, Eritrea, and Italian Somali- 
land are three former colonies whose 
status has been unsettled since the 
end of the war. These African lands 
had all been under the control of 
Italy for at least 25 years before 
World War II. They were the basis 
of the colonial empire which Musso- 
lini tried to build up. By conquest 
he added Albania and Ethiopia, but 
these two countries were never gener- 
ally recognized as Italian colonies and 
were given their freedom even before 
the war ended. 

Several possible solutions have been 
advanced to this troublesome prob- 
lem which now seems certain to be 
raised at the present session of the 
General Assembly. 


Elections in Spain 


Spain is going to hold elections this 
fall. Early in November the people 
of that country will go to the polls 
to choose their mayors. It will be 
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University of Michigan scientists and Frank B. Johnson of Holly, 


Michigan, examine rare bones of a prehistoric animal found on Mr. Johnson’ ‘8 prop- 


erty. 


the first time since General Francisco 
Franco came into power that the Span- 
ish people have been allowed to vote 
for their town and city officials. 
Previously the Madrid government has 
appointed the mayor of each commu- 
nity. 

Observers are wondering why—af- 
ter such a long lapse—Franco is per- 


mitting elections this year. Opinions 
on the move differ. One view is— 
according to the New York Times— 


that, by a show of democracy, Franco 
hopes to get on better terms with the 
United Nations and thus forestall an- 
other attack on him in the General 
Assembly, which is now meeting in 
Paris. 

On the other hand, supporters of 
Franco say that he has been wanting 
to have elections for some time. They 
think that the fecent announcement of 
the November voting is an indication 
that the Spanish ruler is now pre- 
pared to give the people a greater 
voice in the government. They say 
he has held back, up to now, in order 
to let the bitterness which developed 
among the Spanish people during the 
civil war of the late 1930’s die down. 


Baseball Classic 


When the World Series gets under 
way next week, it will be the 45th time 
that this annual baseball classic has 
been held between the winning teams 
of the American and National Leagues. 
The championship play-off was started 
in 1903, lapsed the next year, but was 
held again in 1905 and has taken place 
every autumn since that time. The 
team which first wins four games 
is annually proclaimed ‘world cham- 
pion.” An American League nine 
has come out on top on 27 occasions, 
while National Leaguers have tri- 
umphed 17 times. 

The outstanding team in World Se- 
ries history has been the New York 
Yankees. This American League club 
has taken part in 15 of the fall classics 
and has won 11 of them. Among the 
National Leaguers, the New York 
Giants have been in the most World 
Series—12. Runners-up to the two 
New York teams are the Philadelphia 
Athletics and the St. Louis Cardinals 
with nine Series appearances for each. 

The late Babe Ruth set more rec- 


The bones may be as much as 20,000 years old. Mr. Johnson is on the left. 


ords in this dramatic competition than 
any other player. For example, Ruth 
—among other things—took part in 
10 World Series, hit 15 home runs, 
crossed the plate 37 times, drew 33 
bases on balls, and in one Series— 
that of 1928—compiled a batting aver- 
age of .625. He got his name in the 
record book as a pitcher, too. In 1916 
Ruth pitched and won a 14-inning 
game—the longest in Series history. 

The pitching performance turned 
in by Christy Mathewson of the New 
York Giants in 1905 has never been 
equalled by any other hurler. Mathew- 
son pitched three games against the 
Philadelphia Athletics and won them 
all by shut-outs. 


Palestine Developments 


Since the murder of Count Folke 
Bernadotte, UN Mediator for Pales- 
tine, an intensified effort is being made 
to find a peaceful solution of the Holy 
Land problem. Unless the moves are 
effective, it is feared that the recent 
assassination of Bernadotte and an- 
other UN official may result in new 
outbursts of violence. 

Bernadotte and a French official of 





the United Nations were killed by gun- 
men in Jerusalem. According to UN 
reports, the two murderers—who fled 
after the shooting—were presumably 
members of the Stern gang, a Jewish 
terrorist organization which has per- 
sistently defied the authority of the 
Israeli government. Officials of this 
government strongly condemned the 
shooting and immediately launched a 
drive to track down the assassins. The 
53-year-old Bernadotte had been try- 
ing since May to get Arabs and Jews 
to agree to negotiations. While his 
work had been praised by outsiders, it 
unfortunately had not brought peace. 


Our Kind of Unity 


People in dictator-controlled coun- 
tries often find it difficult to under- 
stand the American idea of unity. 
They read of our political debates, and 
are misled by accounts of heated dis- 
cussion and name-calling. They may 
think our political “bickering” will 
lead to weakness in our position 
abroad. 

Such, of course, is not the case. To 
the contrary, the free expression of op- 
posing opinions is one of the signs of 
a healthy democracy, as was pointed 
out recently by Senator Vandenberg 
in an important public statement in- 
tended to correct misunderstandings 
that may exist abroad. 

“Regardless of political differences 
at home, we are serving notice on the 
world that America is united to pro- 
tect American rights everywhere,” 
said the Michigan Senator, who is 
head of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. “In our political campaign 
we shall be in internal controversy re- 
garding many phases of foreign policy. 
But we shall not be in controversy over 
the basic fact that America is united 
against aggression and the foes of 
freedom.” 

It is hoped that Senator Vanden- 
berg’s statement will help to enlighten 
those who have false impressions about 
our solidarity, and will prevent any 
crisis which might be brought on by 


those who underestimate American 
unity. For, as the New York Herald 
Tribune says, “There is_ infinitely 


greater strength in this kind of unity 
than in that which is enforced by an 
army of police.” 
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Patient: “Oh, how can I ever repay you 
for all your kindness to me! 


Doctor: “By check, money order, or 
cash.” 
* * *- 
Diner: “It’s been half an hour since I 


ordered that turtle soup.” 
Waiter: “Yes, but you know how 
turtles are.” 
* * * 


“I’m in a pickle—I need five dollars, 
and I don’t know where to get it.” 
“I’m glad of that. For a minute I was 
afraid you thought you could borrow it 
from me.” 
* * * 


Angry Motorist: “Some of you pedes- 
trians walk along as if you owned the 
street.” 

Angry Pedestrian: “And some of you 
drivers ride around like you owned the 
car.” 

* * * 


Now that our Air Force has announced 
another plane that travels faster than 
sound, scientists probably will go right 
to work on a sound which travels faster 
than a plane. 


Wonder if Joe Stalin gets sore when 
his conscience dictates to him? 
* * * 


“T am very optimistic about the 
future.” 

“Then why do you look so worried all 
the time?” 


“I’m not sure my optimism is justified.” 





















































DAY IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“Get a lawyer quick—I want to will my 
share of the. purse” 
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HEN the 8lst Congress con- 
venes next January, the Senate 

will have a woman member—Mrs. 
Margaret Chase Smith of Maine. The 
people of her state recently elected 
her to that body. A member of the 
House of Representatives for the past 
eight years, she will be the first woman 
to serve in both bodies of Congress. 
Mrs. Smith (Margaret Chase before 
her marriage) was born in Skowhegan, 
Maine, 50 years ago. She attended 
local schools and was a championship 
basketball player. The eldest of six 
children, she became accustomed to 
responsibility at an early age. When 
she was 13 years old, she started 
working on Saturdays as a salesgirl. 
After finishing high school, she held 

a variety of jobs. She taught in a 
one-room school, tended a telephone 
switchboard, and for eight years han- ° 





HARRIS & EWING 


REPUBLICANS are still encouraged by 
the large majority Margaret Chase Smith 
rolled up in Maine’s recent election. 


dled the circulation of a weekly news- 
paper. In 1928 she became office man- 
ager of a large woolen mill where she 
gained valuable experience in business 
and labor relations. 

Two years later Miss Chase married 
Clyde Smith, a prominent Maine busi- 
nessman, who was active in Republican 
politics. When Mr. Smith was elected 
to the House of Representatives in 
1936, his wife became his secretary. 

He died in 1940, and Mrs. Smith 
was elected to fill out his term. Ever 
since that time the voters have re- 
turned Mrs. Smith to Congress. This 
year in her first attempt to obtain 
a Senate seat, she won overwhelming 
victories in both the June primaries 
and the regular September balloting. 

In Congress Mrs. Smith is known 
as a hard-working, conscientious law- 
maker. During the war she toured 
the South Pacifie as a member of the 
House Naval Affairs Committee. A 
number of her recommendations for 
improving morale and living condi- 
tions among servicemen in. that area 
were later adopted. Although she usu- 
ally sides with her party, she opposes 
it when her convictions demand such 
action. 

Mrs. Smith is tall and slim with blue 
eyes and gray hair. Those meeting her 
are impressed with her friendly, un- 
assuming manner and her air of quiet 
dignity and competence. An excellent 
cook, she is noted for her blueberry 
muffins and other New England dishes. 

—By HOWARD O. SWEET. 
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U.S. Health Plan 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Only 20 per cent of our people can 
afford to pay for all the medical care 
they need. Half of all American fami- 
lies find it hard, if not impossible, 
to pay for even minimum medical at- 
tention. 

In commenting on these statements, 
the head of the Federal Security 
Agency, Oscar Ewing, made the fol- 
lowing observation: 

“Wasteful at any time, the losses 
we suffer through ill health are partic- 
ularly dangerous today. Many na- 
tions of the world look to the United 
States for leadership and for the pro- 
duction that is their chief hope of sur- 
vival. It is no exaggeration to say 
that their future growth and develop- 
ment, as well as our own, is inti- 
mately bound up with a high and im- 
proving standard of health in the 
United States.” 

To strengthen our health resources, 
the report recommends a 9-point plan 
of action. It covers every important 
aspect of medical care, including the 
need for more doctors, nurses, spe- 
cialists, clinics, and hospitals, as well 
as improved child care, more atten- 
tion to illnesses affecting older peo- 
ple, and expanded public health serv- 
ices to halt the spread of disease. The 
following paragraphs briefly describe 
the points in the proposed plan: 

1. More Doctors. Our greatest need 
today, says the report, is for more 
doctors, dentists, nurses, and other 
medical specialists. The United 
States has only about 80 per cent of 
the physicians it requires. Many 
rural counties have no resident doc- 
tors or dentists at all. Only in large 
cities and in the wealthy states do we 
find enough “medical manpower” to 
meet people’s needs. 

To remedy this situation the report 
states that we must expand existing 
medical schools and build new ones. 
At present there are only 70 four-year 
medical schools in the United States, 
and each year they graduate fewer 
than 6,000 doctors. We need to double 
this figure if we are to have as many 
doctors as we need by the year 1960. 
This can be achieved only by the use 
of federal and state funds to assist 
medical schools and to provide scholar- 
ships for needy students. 

2. More Hospitals. We now have 
room for less than one million patients 
in approved hospitals, the report 
states, but we should have room for 
twice that number. Many areas of 
the country—including 40 per cent of 
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SOME STATES are much better supplied with doctors than are others 


all counties—have no large hospitals. 

The federal government is now con- 
tributing $75 million a year to help 
local communities build hospitals. 
This amount should be doubled at 
once, the report says, so that more 
hospitals may be constructed, partic- 
ularly in those low-incéme areas where 
the need is greatest. Even at this 
rate, it will take 15 years to provide 
all the hospitals we need. 

Third Point 

8. Mental Health. The report also 
emphasizes the need for giving more 
attention to mental health, which is 
said to be “the leading health prob- 
lem in the United States today.” Over 
half of all patients in our hospitals 
are suffering from mental illnesses. 
During the war, one-third of all men 
rejected from the draft were found 
to have some form of mental disorder. 

“Yet the battle against mental dis- 
ease,” the report states, “is being 
fought with tragically inadequate 
weapons.. We have only 4,500 psy- 
chiatrists (specialists in treating men- 
tal cases) and we need three times 
that many. Our mental hospitals are 
seriously understaffed and _  under- 
financed. We have only a handful of 
child guidance clinics. We must im- 
mediately undertake a long-range pro- 
gram to train more psychiatrists, to 
study the causes of mental illness, and 
to provide more hospitals and clinics 
for the care of patients.” 

4. Health in Old Age. In the future, 
more attention will have to be given 
to the care of older people and to the 
chronic diseases which affect them, 
such as heart trouble, hardening of 
the arteries, cancer, and arthritis. 

This problem is becoming more seri- 
ous because the population of the 
United States is gradually growing 
older. Whereas in 1800, the older 
half of our population was 16 or over, 
today the older half is composed of 
people over 30 years of age. We now 
have 10 million people over the age 
of 65, and by 1975 this number will 
probably be 20 million. -We ought to 
begin now to prepare for the future 
by studying the diseases common to 
old age, setting up retirement funds, 
and establishing homes for the aged. 

5. Helping the Handicapped. Each 


year about 250,000 persons are dis- 
abled by injury or disease. With 
proper medical treatment a large pro- 
portion of these people can be helped 
to hold jobs and live normal lives. 
For example, we can provide artificial 
arms and legs for those who need 
them, and we can offer vocational 
training to handicapped persons who 
want to learn a new trade. 

6. Care of Children. Everything 
we can do to give children “a good 
start in life” will improve their 
chances of becoming healthy adults. 
Remarkable progress has been made 
in the past 20 years in conquering 
children’s diseases, but more wide- 
spread use needs to be made of our 
medical knowledge. The state and 
federal governments should join forces 
to provide children’s clinics, funds to 
aid crippled children, and regular 
medical service for all children who 
need it. 

7. Community Action. In addition 
to plans adopted by the state and fed- 
eral governments, every local com- 
munity should study its own health 
problems and try to solve them. 
Groups of citizens should organize to 
promote the building of hospitals and 
clinics, to encourage health education, 
and to cooperate with doctors and pub- 
lic health officials. 

8. Local Health Units. A first line 
of defense against disease is an effi- 
cient public health department in 


every community to inspect supplies 
.of water and milk, to quarantine per- 


sons with contagious diseases, and to 
eliminate unsanitary conditions. Yet 
1,200 counties in the United States 
either have no public health depart- 
ments at all or have only one part- 
time official. We need to double the 
number of public health workers 
throughout the country. 

9. National Health Insurance. The 
report recommends that the federal 
government deduct money regularly 
from workers’ paychecks to cover their 
health-care expenses as it now does 
to provide them with insurance for 
their old age. A _ national health 
fund would be created to meet the 
medical expenses of workers and their 
families. 

While many doctors and people in 
general favor parts of the plan drawn 


up by the Federal Security Agency, 
they are strongly opposed to the rec- 
ommendation for compulsory health 
insurance. They argue as follows: 

“Under such a plan, the govern- 
ment would collect huge sums of 
money with which to pay doctors, 
dentists, and other health workers. 
It would actually be their employer, 
and its numerous rules and regula- 
tions would, in all likelihood, seriously 
interfere with their work. 

“Other countries have tried gov- 
ernment-controlled health insurance, 
and they have not made nearly as good 
medical progress as the United States 
has. Such foreign experiments have 
clearly shown that doctors and others 
engaged im health services, if they 
are to do their best work, must be 
free of politica) meddling and govern- 
ment control. 


“Severe Blow” 


“People should be encouraged and 
urged in every way possible to set 
aside part of their earnings regularly 
for family health funds. But it would 
be a tragic mistake for the federal 
government to become a giant, domi- 
neering employer of all the nation’s 
doetors and health workers. In such 
an event, the great health progress 
we have made, and are still making, 
would be dealt a severe blow.” 

Supporters of compulsory health in- 
surance argue along these lines: 

“Millions of people could save a 
little money out of their weekly earn- 
ings for future doctor and hospital 
bills, but they won’t do so unless com- 
pelled by the government. Thus, when 
illness overtakes them, they are unable 
to meet their medical expenses. 

“The government should see to it 
that every financially able worker puts 
aside money for his own and his fam- 
ily’s health expenses. For those work- 
ers who cannot afford to do this, the 
government should provide free medi- 
cal care. 

“Such a plan could be worked out 
so that medical people would be just 
as free as they are today. The public 
could insist that doctors and health 


experts, rather than politicians, be. 


placed in charge of the program.” 
Congress, at its next session, is ex- 
pected to debate this health report. 
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Science News 














N attempt to find out new facts 

about the bottom of the ocean will 

be made sometime this fall off the 

African coast. Dr. Auguste Piccard, 

noted Swiss scientist, will head the ex- 

ploration party sponsored by the Bel- 
gian government. 

In order to reach great depths, a 
special underwater “depth ship” called 
a bathyscaphe has been designed by 
this scientist. It is a large hollow 
ball, made of steel, strong enough to 
resist great pressures, and large 
enough to carry two men and their 
scientific instruments. 

The drawing shown below explains 
how the bathyscaphe will work. To 
make the device sink, special ballast 
compartments will be filled with metal, 
held in place by electromagnets. Lamps 
on the outside will make it possible 
for the scientists to study marine life 
while they are down. A tiny propeller 
will be used to move the bathyscaphe 
in one direction or another. 

When it is time for the ship to re- 
turn to the surface, the electricity, 
supplied to the magnets by batteries, 
will be turned off. The magnets will 
then lose their holding power, the 
pieces of heavy metal will drop to the 
ocean floor, and the ship will rise. 


* * * 


Scientists of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey state that there are 
large deposits of cobalt in the moun- 
tains of central Idaho. At the pres- 
ent time, most of our supply of this 
mineral comes from the Belgian 
Congo. The Idaho deposit is the only 
large one discovered in the United 
States to date. Mining experts say 
that these mines ‘could produce two 
million pounds of cobalt each year. 

Cobalt can be used in many ways; 
for magnets, alloys, and in making 
enamels such as are found on re- 
frigerators. It also has varied mili- 
tary uses. 


“= * 


A great scientific research institute 


‘is to be built in the Belgian Congo. 


Various problems connected with trop- 
ical lands will be studied in the 9 mil- 
lion-dollar institute. Scientists from 
all over the world may study there. 
The researchers will be especially 
interested in the wealth of minerals 
found in the Congo. They will also 
study tropical crops and forests, and 
native tribes. A huge observatory 
will also be included. in the buildings 
which are to be constructed. 
—By HAZEL LEwIs. 





PHOTO COURTESY THE SCOTSMAN 
SCOTLAND is a rugged country whose rocky coasts offer many inlets and harbors 


New Industries for Seotland 


Northern Nation, a Part of the United Kingdom, Speeds Develop- 


ment of Hydroelectric Power for Factories 


COTLAND is presently building a 

number of hydroelectric plants in 
the northern part of the country in 
the hope of attracting new industries 
to the section. A_ special Hydro- 
electric Board was recently set up by 
the national government in London to 
take charge of the program, and plans 
are being made for the erection of as 
many as 102 dams to provide the neces- 
sary water power for the stations that 
are to produce the electricity. 

The decision to improve conditions 
in Scotland’s highland country was 
based on the fact that the population 
of this area has been on the decline 
for many years whereas in the rest of 
the country it has been increasing. 
The reason for the decline is that 
while the highlands, or mountainous 
country, possess much scenic beauty, 
they offer few opportunities for am- 
bitious men and women. Those who 
wished to enjoy happy and prosperous 
lives found themselves forced to move 
elsewhere to obtain jobs and good 
homes. 

Three quarters of Scotland’s five 
million people work and ‘live in the 
central portion of the country, where 
the nation’s major industries and most 
of its farms are located. Here, in 
such cities as Edinburgh, the capital, 
Glasgow, and Dundee, can be found 
Scotland’s huge shipbuilding compan- 
ies, its iron and steel mills, and many 
of its textile plants. Much of the 
country’s workable farm land is also in 
this area. 

During World War II, Scotland, as 
a part of the United Kingdom, pro- 
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DRAWING FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY CRAIG 


THE “BATHYSCAPHE, ” in which Dr. Auguste Piccard, a Swiss scientist, plans to 


explore the ocean’s floor. 
Words meaning depth and ship. 


(See note on this page.) Bathyscaphe comes from Greek 


duced a great many things for the 
Allied war effort. Its shipyards on 
the famous Clyde River built great 
numbers of vessels for the British 
Navy, and its iron and steel factorjes 
turned out a large amount of arma- 
ments. The woolens it produced were 
used by the British government for 
uniforms and other military purposes. 

Since the war, Scotland has suf- 
fered from a shortage of foods and 
other products just as the rest of 
Great Britain has. (Scotland has self- 
government for its towns and villages 
but nationally it is controlled by the 
government in London, It is admin- 
istered by a secretary of state for Scot- 
land and other officials appointed by 
the British cabinet.) Meat, butter, 
clothing and other necessities are ra- 
tioned and each family is allowed to 
buy only a small amount of what it 
really .needs. Prices are high and 
wages are comparatively low. 

The Hydroelectric Board that was 
set up for northern Scotland is a gov- 
ernmental body similar to the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority in the United 
States. It consists of experts who 
devote their time to drawing up plans 
for the hydroelectric projects and then 
getting them built. 

If the hopes of these experts come 
true, the electricity produced by the 
new hydroelectric plants will be 
enough to support a fairly large num- 
ber of industries not only in northern 
Scotland but also in England. 

The highlands of Scotland are par- 
ticularly suitable for the erection of 
dams and power plants because of the 
large number of rivers and streams 
in the area. Scottish poets and 
novelists like Robert Burns and Sir 
Walter Scott have immortalized the 
“lochs” (lakes), and “burns” (brooks). 

The people of Scotland are hoping 
that many Americans will become in- 
terested in the highlands and invest 
their money in building new indus- 
tries there. They promise that the 
owner of any prospective business will 
be given special assistance in finding 
a good location for his plant and in 
obtaining an adequate number of 
skilled workers. Tourists are also be- 
ing sought by the Scottish govern- 
ment, which gives assurance that the 
proposed hydroelectric projects will 
not destroy the region’s beautiful 
scenery. 


HEN you call a telephone num- 
ber and someone answers, do not 
say, “Who is this?” Few questions 
are more irritating than that one. 
One doesn’t like to be called to his 
telephone and then challenged as to his 
identity. So instead of saying, “Who 
is this?” you should simply ask for 
the person to whom you wish to speak. 
There are individuals who make 
nuisances of themselves by calling 
someone on the telephone and then 
trying to make him guess who they 
are. This practice may serve as a 
diverting pastime at rare intervals, 
but such intervals should be exceed- 
ingly rare. 

Many high school students have the 
bad habit of engaging in lengthy tele- 
phone conversations. They call up 
their friends and talk on and on late 
into the evening. And for some pe- 
culiar reason, perhaps due to a strange 
difference between male and female 
psychology, girls are more likely than 
boys to be guilty of this practice. 

“Visiting” over the telephone should 
be kept down to a minimum. When 
you engage in lengthy telephone con- 
versations you are likely to annoy 
those around you and to inconvenience 
others who may be.on the same line 
or who may be trying to call your 
home. 

Do not disturb people by calling 
them at mealtime or after they have 
gone to bed. 

These are but a few of the rules of 
good manners that should be observed 
in using the telephone. Additional 
ones will come to mind as you study 
habits others have that annoy you and 
your family. 
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In each of the sentences below match 
the italicized word with the. following 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
to be found on page 8, column 4. 


1. An old recluse (ré-kloos’) lived 
on the mountain. (a) hunter (b) 
hermit (c) soldier (d) prospector. 


2. He could not divulge (di-vilj’) 
any of the information. (a) reveal 
(b) question (c) prove (d) under- 
stand. 


3. The demonstration turned out to 
be a fiasco (fé-is’k6). (a) a complete 
failure (b) a colorful show (c) a costiy 
entertainment. 


4. Many of the buildings were anti- 
quated (an’ti-kwit-ed). (a) extremely 
valuable (b) unsafe and dangerous 
(c) outmoded and old-fashioned. 


5. A person with a retentive (ré- 
ten’tive) mind: (a) can solve mathe- 
matical problems easily (b) is un- 
certain and unsure of himself (c) has 
a good memory. 


6. That country has a totalitarian 
(t6-tali-tar’i-an) government. (a) 
one managed by the majority of the 
people (b) one highly centralized un- 
der the control of one group (c) one 
in which there are many political 
parties. 


7. The tribes were engaged in inter- 
necine (in’ter-né’sin) warfare. (a) 
occasional (b) political (c) constant 
(d) mutually slaughterous. 
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Careers for 


FEW years ago hurricanes, simi- 

lar to those that have arisen in 
the Gulf of Mexico in recent weeks, 
would have swept down without warn- 
ing on anybody who happened to be 
in their paths. Today, thanks to the 
work of the weatherman, people in 
regions that are endangered by these 
violent storms can be warned, and the 
resulting damage can be reduced. 

Weathermen, or meteorologists as 
they are scientifically known, do more, 
however, than search for unusual 
weather disturbances. They make 
day-to-day forecasts as well as long- 

-range studies of climatic conditions. 
With special instruments, they collect 
information about winds, clouds, rain, 
sunlight, temperature, and air pres- 
sure. Then they analyze and interpret 
the material and tell what they think 
the weather will be. 

The operations of many businesses 
are guided by the meteorologist’s pre- 
dictions. Airlines must know whether 
or not it is safe to send planes out on 
scheduled flights; movie studios want 
to know whether or not they can count 
on going out of doors to make certain 
pictures; construction engineers need 
to, know what weather to expect so 
that they can plan their activities. 

Some firms employ their own mete- 
orologists, but most rely upon the 
United States Weather Bureau—and 
the U. S. Bureau is the largest em- 
ployer in the field. 

A meteorologist may specialize in 
one of the branches of the over-all 
field. A synoptic meteorologist, for 
instance, prepares and_ interprets 


Tomorrow - - Meteorologist 


weather maps. A flight advisory 
meteorologist learns to understand how 
aviation is affected by weather condi- 
tions and supplies information to 
traffic control officers. 

A climatologist analyzes long-range 
data so that farmers, industrialists, 
and public health officers, among 
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AUTOMATIC weather stations help the 


meteorologist 


others, may know what to expect in 
relation to their work. A radiosonde 
observer collects information by send- 
ing up a special balloon that rises to 
an altitude of 65,000 feet. Instru- 
ments attached to the balloon give out 
high-frequency radio signals which 
are translated into data about the 
temperature, humidity, and air pres- 








sure. Meteorologists also teach, and 
do special research. 

To succeed in any one of the 
branches of this field, a person must 
excel in mathematics and physics. He 
should have some ability in mechanical 
drawing, and he should be accurate, 
patient, and thorough in his work. A 
college education is required, and usu- 
ally one must have advanced work in 
meteorology. A list of schools and 
colleges that give special courses in 
the field can be obtained from the 
American Meteorological Society, 5 
Joy Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 


In high school a prospective mete-, 


orologist should take general science, 
algebra, geometry, and physics. In 
college he will take advanced work in 
mathematics and physics. When he 
begins to concentrate upon meteor- 
ology, he will learn to apply his theo- 
retical knowledge to weather data. 

Salaries in the field are good, on the 
average, but one should not go into 
the work expecting to earn an ex- 
tremely high income. Professional 
meteorologists with the federal gov- 
ernment start at about $3,000 a year. 
A few workers who reach the highest 
government grade earn about $10,000 
a year, but the average is about $4,500. 

Beginning salaries in private in- 
dustry are lower than those in the 
government, but the average for ex- 
perienced meteorologists is slightly 
higher. Persons in the field who be- 
come teachers will probably earn be- 
tween $5,000 and $6,000, if they reach 
the rank of full professor. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 





American Presidents = = Woodrow Wilson 


HEN Woodrow Wilson first ran 

for public office in 1910 the news- 
papers called him “the professor in 
politics.” He had taught history and 
political science at several colleges 
and had become president of Prince- 
ton. Old-time politicians scoffed at 
Wilson’s chances, but -he surprised 
them by winning election as Governor 
of New Jersey. 

Wilson brought to the office a wealth 
of knowledge about American govern- 
ment. As a boy he had eagerly studied 
the history of the United States. He 
had graduated from Princeton and 
then taken a law course at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He had com- 
pleted advanced study at Johns Hop- 
kins University and had written sev- 
eral books. 

After two years as Governor, Wilson 
was nominated for President by the 
Democratic convention in Baltimore in 
1912. Because of the split in the Re- 
publican ranks due to the Taft-Roose- 
velt quarrel, Wilson won the election 
and became the first Democratic Presi- 
dent since Grover Cleveland. 

_ The first two years of Wilson’s term 
were marked by a brisk flurry of new 
legislation. The tariff was lowered, a 
federal income tax was levied under 
the newly adopted 16th amendment to 
the Constitution, the Federal Reserve 
Banking System was established, the 
Clayton Anti-Trust Act was passed, 
and the Federal Trade Commission 
was created. Never before had Con- 
gress passed so much important legis- 
lation in so short a time. 

“Tt would be the irony of fate,” 
Wilson had said before his inaugura- 


tion, “if my administration had to 
deal chiefly with foreign affairs.” But 
that is exactly what happened. 

Wilson, who had always centered his 
attention on national affairs, found 
himself forced to deal day after day 
with grave questions of foreign policy. 
Two years after he became President, 
the war in Europe broke out, a war in 
which the U. S. eventually took part. 

When war came to Europe in 1914, 
Wilson’s first act was to proclaim 
American neutrality. In spite of the 
loss of American lives on ships sunk 
by German submarines, the President 
did everything possible to keep the 
United States out of the war. But 


in 1917, after his election for a sec- 
ond term, Wilson found it necessary to 
call upon Congress for a declaration 
of war against Germany. 
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WOODROW WILSON, twenty-seventh 
President 


In addition to guiding the nation 
through the war, Wilson assumed a 
position of world leadership by an- 
nouncing his “Fourteen Points” in 
January, 1918. Among other things, 
he urged the nations of the world to 
abandon secret diplomacy, reduce their 
armaments, recognize the freedom of 
the seas, and establish a “general as- 
sociation of nations.” 

After Germany’s surrender, Wilson 
took the unprecedented step of attend- 
ing the peace conference in person. 
Everywhere in Europe the people 
greeted him with joyful enthusiasm. 
During the peace negotiations he ran 
into heated opposition with certain 
allied leaders, but succeeded in win- 
ning acceptance of his plan for a 
League of Nations. 

On his return to the United States, 
however, Wilson met defeat. The Sen- 
ate refused to approve the Versailles 
Peace Treaty and turned thumbs down 
on the League of Nations. Hoping to 
arouse public opinion in support of 
his ideas, Wilson set out on a speak- 
ing tour in September, 1920. But his 
health gave way under the strain and 
forced him to give up the fight for 
the League. 

For the remainder of his term in 
office, and until his death three years 
after he left the White House, Wilson 
was an invalid. He lived quietly in 
Washington as a private citizen. He 
was bitterly disappointed that the 
United States was not a member of 
the League, but he never lost hopé 
that some day the nations of the world 
would join together to preserve peace. 

—By Harry C. THOMSON. 











Health Report 


1. What evidence is given by the Fed- 
eral Security Agency to show that people 
of the United States need additional medi. 
cal care? 


2. What does the agency’s report say 
about the standards of care in this coun-: 
try as compared with those in other na- 
tions of the world? , 


3. Where, according to the report, 
should we obtain funds to increase the 
wy of doctors and dentists in the 

mm % | 


4. What recommendations ‘are made 
for action by local communities to im- 
prove medical facilities? 


5. Describe briefly how the national 
health insurance program, outlined by 
the report, would work. 


6. Give several arguments for and 
against the adoption of such a program, 


Discussion 


1. Are you opposed to all the recom- 
mendations made by the Federal Security 
Agency, or do you support some of them? 
Explain. 


2. Which of those that you support, if 
any, do you think would be most bene- 
ficial to the nation? Give reasons for 
your answer. 


3. Of those recommendations you op-| 
pose, if any, which do you feel would be 
most harmful to the nation? Why? 


Cominform 


1. What is the Cominform? What are 
its objectives? 


2. Discuss briefly the dispute between 
Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia and the 
Cominform’s leaders. 


3. Why was Tito able to maintain his 
position as leader of Yugoslavia in the 
face of the Cominform’s objections to" 
him? 

4. Why are some Communist leaders’ 
in Poland being dismissed from their 
positions? 


5. Who was Andrei Zhdanov? 


_ 6. Why may Russia eventually be will- 
ing to overlook Tito’s show of inde- 
pendence? 


7. What considerations may cause 
Yugoslavia to restore friendly relations’ 
with the Soviet Union? q 


Miscellaneous 


1. What woman has been elected to’ 
the U. S. Senate by the state of Maine?’ 


2. Briefly describe the series of events 
that led to India’s invasion of Hyderabad. 


3. Discuss the work of the League of 
Women Voters. 


4. What are the conflicting views as 
to why General Francisco Franco is per- 
mitting the people of Spain to elect may- 
ors of their communities? 


5. Why is Scotland pushing the de- 
velopment of hydroelectric plants in the 
northern part of the country? 


6. What world organization did Wood- 
row Wilson try to get the United States’ 
to join after World War I? 


7. Why has the question of what to do” 
with Italy’s colonies in Africa been re- 
ferred to the UN General Assembly? : 


8. What are two objectives of the cam- 
paign trips President Truman and Gov-) 
ernor Dewey are making? 





Pronunciations 


Tito—té’td 
Cominform—k6m ‘in-form’ 
Zhdanov—zhdah’'nof 
Nizam—ni-zahm’ 
Hyderabad—hi-druh-bad’ 
Eritrea—é-ri-tré’uh 





Answers to Vocabulary Test 


1. (b) hermit; 2. (a) reveal; 3. (a) 
a complete failure; 4. (c) outmoded! 
and old-fashioned; 5. (c) has a good 
memory; 6. (b) one highly centralized 
under the control of one group; 7 
(d) mutually slaughterous. 





